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SEVERAL electric light companies are engaged making ar- 
rangements to supply New York generally with the electric 
light. Already experimental lights are in use on a portion of 
Broadway, and, while the light they give is a disappointment 
in some respects, it is better than gas light. One company has 
received permission to lay wires for the purpose of supplying 
electricity for lighting, and as a motive power to private persons, 
in their houses or places of business, but does not propose to 
light the streets. The danger from fire ought to be consider- 
ably lessened in places where the electric light is used exclu- 
sively, but as the light is entirely experimental as yet, under- 
writers will probably not be in a hurry to reduce rates. Gas 
and kerosene will be used as auxiliaries to the electric light for 
some time to come, and this must be taken into account when 
estimating the hazard. 





WE have received from the authors, C. C. Hine and Walter 
S. Nichols, a copy of a work entitled “ Life Insurance Law of 
Assignments.” The subject is an important one to all policy- 
holders in life companies, as the value of a policy is frequently 
dependent upon the power of assignment vested in the bene- 
ficiary. The volume before us is a work of 168 pages, nearly 
all of which is devoted to a presentation of the various judicial 
decisions rendered by different courts upon the subject of as- 
signments. The authors state in their preface that their “ aim 
has been to give special prominence to the most recent rulings, 
and to indicate, in so far as it can be done without usurping the 
functions of the courts, those views which have received the 
best judicial support.” The work is complied and edited with 
great care and discrimination, is handsomely printed, and can- 
not fail to be of value to all persons interested in life insurance. 





Boston 1s in an intense state of excitement just now over in- 
cendiary fires. For two years or more, incendiary fires have 
occurred at frequent intervals, and of late they have come with 
a frequency that has kept the underwriters in a constant state of 
apprehension, and the fire department on the gui vive. The 
“fire bugs” have even notified the firemen that at a certain 





time a fire would occur within limits that were specified, and, 
in spite of the utmost vigilance, the fires have broken out as an- 
nounced. No motive can be assigned to the incendiaries to 
impel them to their work, for the fires occur in all parts of the 
city, in lumber yards, on the wharves, in fine buildings, in rail- 
road cars, barges, and wherever a good blaze can be readily 
started. They use some highly inflammable material, that spreads 
the flames rapidly, but it does not seem to be composed of any 
petroleum product. At present the matter is wrapped in 
mystery, and the utmost vigilance of underwriters, detectives 
and firemen has been ineffectual in securing a clue to the per- 
petrators of this worst of all crimes. 





A wRITER in The New York Herald uses Tuz SpEcTATOR’s 
“ Life Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket Index” to show that the 
life companies have accumulated too much surplus. To be of 
value, life insurance must be a perfect guarantee of indemnity 
to the extent of its contracts, and such indemnity cannot be 
positively guaranteed unless the companies maintain a liberal 
amount of surplus. It was this surplus that enabled the ex- 
isting companies to pull through successfully the years of de- 
pression following the panic of 1873; for lack of such surplus, 
several companies were driven into the hands of receivers, and 
the policyholders sustained great losses. The best interests of 
the many thousands of persons pecuniarily interested in life in- 
surance demand that the companies should maintain a liberal 
amount as surplus, else some great financial commotion may rob 
them of their indemnity. When Secretary Windom recently 
called in the government six’s, giving the holders the option of 
retaining them at 34 per cent interest, he reduced the rate of 
interest 244 per cent on a large volume of assets held by life in- 
surance companies. This will have a tendency to reduce their 
income considerably this year. Other securities are likely to 
depreciate on their hands, and to provide ample security to 
policyholders the companies must maintain a surplus. Instead 
of being adversely criticised, they are to be commended for so 
doing. 





THE annual meeting of the National Board of Underwriters 
is announced to take place on the date on which this issue of 
Tue Spscrartor is laid before its readers. So far as we can 
learn, there is no desire on the part of the members to take any 
vigorous action to resuscitate this organization, that has lain in 
a dormant state so many years. As a live, energetic factor in 
underwriting it was a collapse; as a sleeping beauty it is an 
eminent success. The time has not yet come for it to ’shake off 
its lethargy, and assume its original functions; that time will 
only come when the insurance fraternity is called upon to face 
a great emergency, and will need the powerful machinery of 
the National Board, and the cool heads and far seeing intellects 
that have stood steadfastly by it, to bring it through the impend- 
ing peril. The perils which now environ the business of under- 
writing, although serious and costly, are not of a magnitude to 
necessitate arousing the slumbering giant, and it will, undoubt- 
edly, be permitted to sleep on. Such routine business only as 
is necessary to preserve the organization will be transacted, ac- 
cording to present indications, and the members will return to 
their homes to quietly await the day when demoralization can 
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no further go, and regeneration becomes a necessity. In that 
day, the National Board will be turned to as a saving power, 
and may be relied upon to give a good account of itself. If it 
has been sleeping for years, its intellectual faculties have not 
been closed, but it has been receiving wisdom from all sources, 
and fitting itself to be of far greater value to underwriters in the 
future than it was in the past; the very mistakes it made then 
will constitute elements of strength when it is called upon to act. 





Tue bill relative to co-operative and benevolent societies, as 
agreed upon between the representatives of the latter and the 
Insurance Department, has passed both houses of the legislature, 
been signed by the Governor, and is now a law of the State. It 
concedes all that the Department asked at first, viz: that all 
societies and organizations that transact a life insurance busi- 
ness, whether by paying stipulated sums to beneficiaries, or giv- 
ing them the proceeds of assessments levied upon the members 
of such societies, shall be subject to the supervision of the Insur- 
ance Department. The new law requires all assessment com- 
panies doing business in this State to make annual reports to 
the Superintendent, and gives him power to examine into their 
affairs whenever he deems it necessary in the interests of their 
members and the public. This is vastly different from the bill 
introduced by Mr. Duguid, for vetoing which the Governor was 
censured by ignorant persons. The Duguid bill proposed to 
permit any and all assessment societies to transact business re- 
gardless of the insurance laws, and opened wide the door to 
frauds and swindling operations of the worst possible character. 
For this reason, and this reason only, the Governor vetoed the 
bill. The benevolent societies were misled into a position an- 
tagonistic to the Governor, and in taking such position they be- 
came the champions of fraudulent co-operative societies and 
their swindling managers. Their agitation of the subject and 
their denunciation of the veto resulted in their discovering the 
mistaken attitude they had been induced to assume, and when 
they laid aside their impetuosity and prejudice, and brought 
their intelligence to the consideration of the question, there was 
no difficulty in harmonizing their interests with those of the 
officials, and obtaining a law that will prove a benefit to them 
while it prohibits the operations of the swindling concerns that 
use the cloak of benevolence to cover their fraudulent transac- 
tions. Any benevolent society that is honestly managed, and 
means to deal fairly with its members, cannot interpose any rea- 
sonable objection to making public the condition of its affairs ; 
such publication will have a tendency to satisfy the public to 
which they cater, and strengthen confidence in them where such 
confidence is deserved. But none of the speculative concerns 
will ever make truthful reports, and they will scarcely venture 
to commit perjury in the premises. Whatever will give the 
public a true knowledge of their methods is precisely what they 
do not want, and is the reason why they were so anxious to se- 
cure the passage of the Duguid bill, which would have relieved 
them from any compliance with the law and all supervision. 
The agitation of the subject has had a most excellent effect in 
convincing the respectable benevolent societies that they could 
not afford to be the allies and defenders of such fraudulent or- 
ganizations as have brought the name of co-operative life insur- 
ance into contempt in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. The In- 
surance Department is deserving of great credit for having se- 











cured the passage of a law which must serve as a check to the 
devastating horde of death-bed co-operative insurance com. 
panies that were preparing to invade this State. 





EXcESSIVE competition is the cry now heard in all branches 
of business, and the general complaint is that the margin of 
profit is thereby so reduced that there is little money to be 
made. Insurance men have been sending up this complaint for 
several years, but still they go on doing business, and most of 
them show a respectable balance sheet at the end of the year, 
The competition in fire underwriting and the cutting of prices is 
probably no greater than it is in most other lines of business, 
There has seldom been a time when goods of all kinds were so 
cheap as they are now. This is due to the great activity pre 
vailing in all industries, following upon the heels of a long 
period of business depression. The capital and enterprise that 
were locked up by the hard times are anxious for employment, 
and seek every channel that is opened to them. As a conse- 
quence there is great competition to supply the demands of 
trade. One result of this rivalry is to drive out the unsubstantial 
unenterprising men, and to throw trade into the hands of those 
who have the capacity and the capital to handle it. This is 
precisely what is being done in the insurance business. Large 
capital companies are coming to the front and the weak ones 
are going to the wall. During the past year some thirty small 
companies have retired from business; during the past ten 
years, over three hundred companies have ceased to exist. With- 
in twelve months, a dozen or more live, active companies have 
largely increased their capital to accommodate the increasing 
demands for insurance made upon them. The enterprising, 
pushing men, who understand their business thoroughly, have 
little difficulty in obtaining satisfactory business tor their com- 
panies, or in making a modest profit for their stockholders. 
The public recognizes enterprise and ability and puts its trust in 
it; it also appreciates the fact that insurance to be of value, must 
mean indemnity, and indemnity is not made up of promises; it 
must be guaranteed by capital. A large volume of assets 
begets confidence, and insurers prefer the policies of the large 
capital companies to those of the small ones. They naturally 
argue that if the stockholders have confidence enough in the 
company to risk their capital liberally it is a safe company to 
insure in, and they are willing to pay better rates to the large 
companies than to the small ones, because they have more con- 
fidence in being indemnified in case of loss. The excessive 
competition carried on at present is bad for all companies, but 
it is worse for the weak ones than for the strong, for the reason that 
the greater the range of business the greater are the chances for 
profits ; certain lines may prove unprofitable, but the losses are 
made up in other channels that are closed to the weak and 
struggling companies. It would be better for all if a satisfactory 
arrangement could be reached for the advancement of rates, but 
the lack of such arrangements is less severely felt by the large 
companies than by the small ones. There are certain com 
panies whose policies are in demand regardless of rates, their 
large capital and immense volume of assets recommending 
them to large insurers; there are other companies whose poli- 
cies are only accepted by this class of insurers because they 
cannot get as much insurance as they 1equire in the better class 
of companies, and in taking them, they generally fix their own 
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rate. The whole tendency of commercial transactions is to- 
wards large enterprises, and large, strong insurance companies 


are a necessity of the times. 











RELATIONS OF INSURANCE BROKERS TO 
COMPANIES. 


S we intimated in a previous issue of THz SprcraTor, the 

bill passed by the State Senate, which declares all persons 
soliciting insurance to be the agents of the companies with which 
they place insurance, is meeting with opposition in the Assem- 
bly. The bill was referred to the Insurance Committee, which 
agreed to recommend its passage, but has not done so as yet. 
This is regarded as indicating that opposition to it has been 
developed that was not manifested in the Senate. The bill is 
designed as a measure of protection to the insured, the com- 
panies heretofore having insisted that the person placing insur- 
ance with thern was the agent of the insured, and virtually re- 
garding him in the light of a principal in the transaction, deem- 
ing a notice served upon him as a legal notice to the principal. 
Cancellations of policies have been made in this way, and 
persons who congratulated themselves on holding good policies, 
have found they had been canceled by notice to the broker. In 
view of the fact that brokers have, as a rule, derived their com- 
pensation from the commissions paid them by the companies, 
that insisted upon regarding them as the agents of the in- 
sured, has placed them in an anomalous position. Tle decision 
in the Grace case forced upon our merchants the unpleasant 
fact that if the brokers whom they employed to secure insurance 
were regarded in the light of principals, their interests were 
liable to be placed in peril. In the bill now before the Assem- 
bly, it is expressly provided that, in case of the cancellation of 
a policy, at least ten days notice must be served upon the per- 
son whose property is insured, thus giving him an opportunity 
to preserve his insurance by taking policies in other companies. 
At present, a notice to the person placing the insurance is 
deemed sufficient. Business men may be willing, in order to 
save themselves trouble and annoyance, to employ a broker to 
secure their insurance, especially as the insuring companies pay 
for such service, but would not be willing to entrust him with 
their interests under the policies he might obtain. The practice 
of the companies has virtually been to recognize outsiders as 
having full charge of the insurance matters of our business men, 
thus assigning to such persons responsibilities that it was never 
contemplated they should assume. This bill now goes to the 
other extreme, and will have a tendency to force the companies 
to recognize, as agents, a lot of persons whom they do not care 
to clothe with responsibility. The brokers, as a class, are op- 
posed to this measure, and they are, doubtless, the authors of any 
hostility that is being exhibited towards it at Albany. Many 
leading underwriters, we know, are favorable to the bill, but 
they would not like the brokers to know it. The brokers have 
obtained control of so much business that the companies used to 
obtain direct from the insured, and for which they now have to 
pay large commissions, that they are not looked upon with 
friendly eyes by company managers. They would be glad to 
drive them out of the business if possible, and return to the old 
system of dealing directly with the insured. Then, too, the 
brokerage business is greatly overdone. Where a few persons 





of responsibility and energy were formerly tolerable as middle- 
men, standing between the insurer and insured, the great number 
now doing a brokerage business, many of them having neither 
character nor financial standing to recommend them, has long 
constituted a grievance in the eyes of conservative under- 
writers, consequently they welcome any legislation that pro- 
poses to curtail the number of brokers or rob them of their facil- 
ities. They do not fully relish the idea that brokers shall be 
legally regarded as their agents, but, in case this bill 
becomes a law, they claim they will be able to discriminate 
between brokers, and only recognize such as they deem 
to be responsible and honest. Every company doing business 
in New York now receives orders from brokers whom it would 
not accredit as agents, and company managers appear to think 
that the passage of this bill will enable them to repudiate this 
class of middlemen in the future. We do not think so. Onthe 
contrary, its passage will make it easier for brokers to obtain 
business than now. There are many cautious insurers who now 
feel that the technicalities of underwriting are such that they 
must give their own attention to obtaining their insurance. 
Under the proposed law they would feel more like giving it to 
a broker, as nothing prejudicial to their interests could be done 
without due notice to them. They would argue: “‘ The broker 
can place our insurance, saving us time and trouble, without 
cost to us, as the companies will allow him a commission ; if he 
gets the policies, that ends his connection with the matter and 
the companies become responsible; after we get the policies, 
they cannot be canceled without notice to us; therefore we 
will save ourselves trouble and give the broker a chance to 
make a dollar by letting him transact our business.” Such 
reasoning will tend to increase the number of brokers, and the 
fact that the law will recognize them as agents of the companies 
will ease the mind of the insured as to his responsibility in the 
matter. Brokers have so grown into the business of under- 
writing in all our large cities that the companies will find it a 
difficult task to get rid of them. Then, too, there is a class of 
brokers that so represent their clients that they may be fairly 
said to be their agents and antagonistic to the companies. 
Some of these control large lines of insurance, and they strive 
to obtain the best terms possible for their clients; they make 
sharper bargains than their principals possibly could; they are 
the authors of many special conditions in the insurance contract 
that are especially favorable to their clients; their study is to 
serve their patrons and jew the companies; they sit up nights 
concocting plans for getting the best of the underwriters in the 
interests of those who entrust them with their insurance; they 
are purchasers of insurance for special clients, and they take 
every advantage of the market. To compel the companies to 
recognize these keen antagonists as their lawful agents, will be 
to put an additional weapon in their hands to fight them with. 
But the relation of brokers to companies from a pecuniary 
standpoint, is somethirg the public is not likely to trouble itselt 
about, and will adjust itself; it is, however, of great importance 
to propertyowners that the law should explicitly state whether 
the broker is to be regarded as the agent of the companies, or 
shall be considered by the companies as a substitute for them- 
selves. Practically, there is no doubt but a majority of the 
brokers are the agents of the underwriters from whom they re- 
ceive their pay, and who encourage them to bring them busi- 
ness. The clause of the policy that declares them to be agents 
of the insured, is merely the arbitrary dictum of the companies, 
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regarding which the insured has no voice. Should Mr. Rock- 
well’s bill become a law, it would make something of a revol- 
ution in the business, but, we are confident, would be beneficial 
in its results. 





FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
FIRES. 


IRE underwriters claim that the frequency with which 
fires have occurred of late, entailing heavy losses upon the 
insurance companies, has rendered it impossiole for them to 
realize any profits on the business thus far transacted this year. 
If the injury inflicted by fire was confined wholly to the insur- 
ance companies, the public would trouble itself very little about 
the matter. The companies assume the risks with their eyes 
open, do business in a reckless manner, and if, therefore, they 
deliberately squander their substance by writing insurance at 
less than cost, the public need not be expected to sympa- 
thize with them. But the companies do not sustain all the in- 
jury inflicted by fire; every building that is burned jeopards all 
contagious to it, and the destruction of one building that is in- 
sured may involve the destruction of many others that are not 
insured. Inthe case of an accidental fire, the owner of the 
property is generally a sufferer to some extent; the insurance 
companies may indemnify him for the actual destruction of his 
property, but they do not make good the loss occasioned by the 
interruption to his business caused by the fire, nor do they com- 
pensate the thousands of workmen who are thrown out of em- 
ployment when the means whereby they earn their support are 
reduced to ashes. Even though the individual owners are paid 
their actual losses, every community is a sufferer to some extent 
from every fire that occurs in its midst. It would be well for 
fire underwriters, from a selfish standpoint, to consider how far 
they are responsible for the fire losses of the country, estimated 
to aggregate nearly $100,000,000 a year. 

Intelligent underwriters have publicly stated in insurance 
conventions that over-insurance is the cause of the greater por- 
tion of incendiary fires, and also that the number of such fires is 
quite one-third of the whole number. According to this esti- 
mate, the fire underwriters furnish the motive for the destruction 
of nearly $30,000,000 of property annually, over-insuring pro- 
perty to such an extent as to tempt the cupidity of the owners 
beyond their powers of resistance, inducing them to become 
criminals. But there are sins of omission as well as of com- 
mission, and the neglect of underwriters to see that proper 
building laws are enacted and enforced has been the cause of 
the destruction of greater values by fire than even the incendiary 
torch. In New York city alone, the corrupt administration of 
the Building Department in years past has resulted in the sacri- 
fice of many lives and millions of dollars worth of property. The 
laws themselves are not so effective as they should be, or as they 


could readily have been made had the underwriters shown that - 


interest in the matter that they should do. Propertyowners do 
not care to have the building laws so stringent as to impose ad- 
ditional expense upon them in the erection of buildings, so long 
as they can insure any sort of a building quite as readily as they 
can a structure amply provided against fire at great cost. Un- 
derwriters make so little discrimination in rates that there is 
scarcely any inducement for propertyowners to erect substan- 
tial buildings of slow burning construction. They put upa 
building to attract tenants, and such as will secure them good 
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rents. When they have obtained their insurance, they look to 
the underwriters who have assumed the risk to provide the re. 
quired fire protection, and this underwriters do not do, Because 
our building laws have not been enforced in years past, and be. 
cause they are not sufficiently stringent even if enforced to the 
letter, our cities and villages are filled with cheap buildings 
whose very construction foreordains them to destruction when- 


ever a fire gets started in them. This is the principal reason 


why the fire losses are increasing year by year, and why they 
may be expected to increase even more rapidly in the next ten 
years than they have in the past ten. All our large cities are 
filled with buildings of cheap and flimsy construction, having 
elevator openings and hatchways leading from cellar to garret, 
which act as flues to spread flames throughout the entire build. 
ing in an instant of time; hollow iron fronts provide additional 
flues, while the cheap wood work with which the buildings are 
finished furnishes abundant fuel for flames to feed on. Fill such 
a building with the highly combustible goods generally found 
in them, and arrangements are made for a conflagration that is 
sure to come sooner or later. That great conflagrations are not 
of weekly occurence is not due to any care taken to prevent 
fires, but to the extraordinary facility developed of late among 
the firemen, whereby they respond so promptly to every alarm 
that nearly every fire is strangled in its incipiency. Under- 
writers have such large interests at stake that it would seem 
reasonable to expect them to take an active part in securing the 
passage and enforcement of laws that would compel the erec- 
tion of a less combustible class of buildings. It is certain that 
propertyowners will not do so while no discrimination is made 
in rates in favor of the better class of buildings. 

A prominent underwriter has said that it was not the busi- 
ness of insurance men to interfere in the construction of build 
ings, but to “‘ charge for the risk as they find it.” No more 
effective method could be devised for inducing propertyowners 
to erect buildings as nearly fire-proof as possible. Make it to 
their interest to spend money for fire prevention and they will 
do it. The same eminent underwriting authority has said that 
it was to the interest of fire insurance men to have plenty of 
small fires, but few large ones; he would have enough not in- 
volving serious losses to keep citizens reminded that it is neces- 
sary to insure. Probably the gentleman’s experience during 
the past two or three years has convinced him that there may 
even be a surfeit of small fires, where the losses are not heavy in 
individual cases, but in the aggregate consume a large amount of 
money in their adjustment. We do not see any reason to expect 
a decrease in fire losses for years to come, owing to the great 
number of cheap buildings that have been erected, unless the 
underwriters exercise more discrimination in the matter of 
rates. If more substantial buildings were erected from this time 
forward, it will still take many years to burn up the thousands 
of inflammable ones that have been put up during the past ten 
years. When underwriters honestly “‘charge for the risk as 
they find it,” not only will they begin to make their business 
profitable, but they will offer a premium to propertyholders to 
provide proper means for preventing fires, and to erect build- 
ings which, if not fire-proof, will at least be so constructed as to 
make them slow-burning. 

The firemen of our cities appreciate fully the danger which is 
threatened by the modern style of tall, highly inflammable 
buildings, and are straining every nerve to perfect their appa 
atus and their methods so as to enable them to cope with fires 
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in such structures. But no machinery now possessed by them 
js equal to fighting a fire in the top of a seven or eight story 
building, as has been demonstrated on numerous occasions. In 
such emergencies they devote their energies to protecting ad- 
jacent property, and let the fire in the burning building burn till 
itcomes down within reach of their apparatus. The firemen 
are also bringing into the service appliances for throwing large 
streams for the purpose of drowning out a fire that threatens ad- 
jacent property. When a fire gets started in a building in the 
middle of a block, the way to save the block is to flood the burn- 
ing edifice. This accounts largely for the great amount of 
goods injured by water of which underwriters have complained 
of late. When a fire looks dangerous, firemen do not stop to 
consider the interests of underwriters particularly, they work 
for the interest of the community. Underwriters can, if they 
choose, compel a revolution in building methods, and when 
this is secured they may begin to look for profits in their busi- 
ness; but so long as they continue to accept the most hazardous 
risks at low rates, and insure property above its value, there will 
be no improvement in building methods and little motive to con- 
tinue the business of underwriting. 








OPINIONS OF EMINENT MEN ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


“Life insurance is not only a humane but almost a Christian institu- 
tion.” —BisHorp HAWKES. 

“A policy of life insurance is always an evidence of prudent fore- 
thought ; and no man with a dependent family is free from reproach if his 
life is not insured,”—LorD CHANCELLOR LYNDHURST. 


“Such a society is one of the most purely benevolent institutions in 
our land.”—Dr. PRIME. 


“Life insurance possesses exclusively the power of creating at once an 
adequate provision against the destitution of dependents in case of death. 
The value of this function needs no eloquence of ours to illustrate it.”— 
ProFEssor E, WRIGHT. 


“We hesitate not to assign a very powerful influence to life insurance 
among the institutions and elements of that higher civilization which in 
later times has been evolved and enjoyed beyond all historical prece- 
dent.”—NorTH BritisH REVIEW. 


“regard the institution of life insurance companies, particularly on 
the mutual principle, as among the highest and most beneficent of our 
Christian charities. They are benevolent in their inception and adminis- 
tration; they are every way beneficent in their results.”—Rev. Dr. 
FARLEY. 


“Once the question was, Can a Christian man rightfully seek life 
insurance? That day is past—now the question is, can a Christian 
man justify himself in neglecting such a duty? Your affairs may become 
involved, and your property be taken for debt. Your stocks and shares 
may fallin value. But a policy of life insurance cannot be taken for debt, 
cannot be alienated from your heirs, and if you have chosen your com- 
pany discreetly, is subject to no commercial risk. It is as nearly sure 
as anything earthly can well be.”—HENryY WARD BEECHER. 


“A policy of life insurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making 
acertain provision for one’s family. It is a strange anomaly that men 
should be careful to insure their houses, their furniture, their ships, their 
merchandise, and yet neglect to insure their lives—surely the most impor- 


tant of all to their families, and far more ‘subject to loss.”—BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, 


- The prejudices, so strong and yet so wholly without foundation, 
which have proved a barrier between so many, and the security against the 
Worst evils of old age which is within easy reach, will in a few years be 
melted away ; and any one doing a fair business,.or living on a moderate 
mcome, who does not provide against the possible contingencies of ill 
health or death, will be regarded asa very rash and unwise man ; and 





the life insurance policy, instead of being what it has been—a thing to be 
dreaded—will stand like a strong shield between fair daughters, lonely 
widows and helpless orphans, and the temptations of vice and the pinch- 
ing agonies of poverty. With all my heart I say, ‘God bless every insur- 
ance company in the land.’”—Rev. Gro. H. Hepworru. 

‘* Associations for the assurance of lives are to be ranked among 
the very noblest institutions of civilized society, and their usefulness can 
be attested by thousands of happy and indepen-dent families, rescued 
by their means from the bitterness of poverty and the degradation of 
charity."—Lorp BrouGHamM. 

‘* Life insurance companies not only undertake the equalization of life, 
but alsothe return of the sums invested with compound interest. They 
are capitalists constantly looking out for long investments, and well or- 
ganized to deal profitably in securities."—Dr. Farr, 


‘* The assurance of life is one of the most Christian things that I know; 
for what is it? It is taking the load that would crush one family and 
spreading it over twenty thousand families; so that a mere drop lights 
upon each, instead of the overwhelming torrent falling upon one. It 
seems to me a beautiful illustration of bearing one another’s burdens, 
And, therefore, let every young man entering upon life, every head of 
a family, whether high or low, set his house in order so far as to assure 
his life.,-—Rrv. Dr. CUMMING, oF LONDON. 


‘* Life insurance may be employed advantageously for the benefits of 
families and individuals of a!l classes of society, as well for those in afflu- 
ence as for those in moderate circumstances. All may, by the exertion of 
a little forethought and a small outlay, protect their families from want.” 
—Rr. Rev. Bishop PoTTEerR, OF PENNSYLVANIA. f 


‘‘ There is nothing in the commercial world which approaches, even re- 
motely, to the security of a well established and prudently managed life 
insurance company.”—PROF, DE MORGAN. 

“No matter what may be the object of your solicitude—be assured— 
whether you are thinking of the maintenance of general health, or of com- 
fort and competence in your old age, or of the interest of wife and children 
when you may be no more, or of a provision for your boy when he reaches 
mature age, or of the happy marriage and the wedding portion of your 
little daughter one day to be, you hope, a blushing bride, now a tiny prat- 
tling fairy, of two or three years—never mind the subject matter—be as- 
sured.”—CHARLES DICKENS, 

‘I am free to express my opinion of their value, especially to men in 
the circumstances in which ministers of the gospel are. I have wondered 
that they have availed themselves so little of the advantage of such in- 
stitutions. I know of no way in which they could so well provide for 
their own wants in advanced years, or of their families when they die, as 
by availing themselves of these advantages.”—REvV. ALBERT BARNEs. 


A few years before his death the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, the noted Scottish 
divine; stood in a public meeting and declared, ‘‘ When I came to Edin- 
burgh, the people sometimes laughed at my blue stockings and at my 
cotton umbrella; and they said I looked like a common ploughman, and 
they derided me because I lived in a house for which I paid thirty-five 
pounds rent a year; and oftentimes I have walked when I would have 
been very glad to have had a cab ; but, gentlemen, I did all that because 
I wanted to pay the premium on a life assurance that would keep my 
family comfortable if I should die.” 

The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge, of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, in a dis- 
course commending life insurance, proceeded as follows: ‘‘‘ But,’ says 
some one, ‘I am a man of small means, and I cannot afford to pay the 
premium.’ That is sometimes a lawful and a genuine excuse, and there 
is no answer to it; but in nine cases out of ten, when a man says that, 
he smokes up in cigars, and drinks down in wine, and expends in lux- 
uries, enough money to have paid the premium on a life assurance policy 
which would have kept his family from beggary when he is dead. A 
man ought to put himself down on the strictest economy until he can 
meet this christian necessity. You have no right to the luxuries of 
life until you have made such provision.” 





—An esteemed suburban resident borrowed Long Branch’s new and 
only steam fire engine to pump out his cistern with. That is the reason why the 
Fire Department did not respond to the fire at Library Hall. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Now is the time for the would be English manager to sail from London, 
and bring to this country the ‘‘ Anglo-Irish Insurance and Banking Com- 
pany” (Limited, very,) which like many other first class companies, is only 
waiting to be asked. 

* * % 


Two more of our foreign friends have made up their minds that there is 
money in writing brick churches for three years at forty-five cents, and 
have accepted some half dozen Fifth Avenue structures at that price. 


* * * 


THE companies are waiting for some of the other large dry goods houses 
to follow Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co.’s example, and erase from 
their form of policy the objectionable clause which the Board has vetoed, 
viz., ‘‘And the omission to set forth hercin anything required by the terms 
of the policy to be stated in writing, shall not be deemed to effect the lia- 
bility of the company thereon.” The companies were willing that such 
housesas Arnold, Constable & Co., and A. T. Stewart & Co., should use 
this form, but when it was utilized by a number of inferior houses, they 
made decided objections. 

+ ¥* * 


A PROMINENT insurance man was invited by one of our leading drygoods 
houses, to inspect a new automatic sprinkler which had been placed in 
their building. After quite an elaborate explanation, the insurance man 
asked if the water could be turned off from the street. On receiving an 
affirmative answer, he coolly remarked that they had better do so at once, 
as it was leaking like thunder down by the hatchway. 


* *% * 


THE brokers want to look sharp after their business. A London broker 
is in town soliciting, and has, we are informed, received large orders for 
insurance to be placed in London. This gentlemen visits the broker and 
if the interview is not satisfactory, he calls on the broker’s customers. 


*& *% * 
IF the companies generally would follow in the wake of the Niagara and 
select offices with plenty of daylight it would be appreciated by the poor 
clerks, and one-half the opticians on the street would go out of business. 


So 
« 


Tue bids are all in for insurance on A, A, Lowe’s new building in 
Brooklyn. A New Yorker has bid ten cents for five years with builders 
risk to complete, and a Brooklyn man declares he will meet and beat any 
bid. N. B. The foundation walls of this building are not up yet. 

a * ¥ 

SEVERAL of our marine companies are now nicely located in the new 
Post Building, Beaver & Hanover streets. 

* * % 


MARKET Report. Elevator risks, weak—rates low ; dry goods risks 
firm—commission low ; dweliings, very weak—commission high ; storage 
risks, lively—rates good ; transportation risks, rates good—losses easy ; 
general average for the week—good. “Keep it up.” 


* *% *% 


It is reported, on good authority, that the London and Staffordshire is 

about to withdraw from their Washington arrangement. 
* % % 

A WESTERN contemporary indulges in a lengthy laudatory notice of the 
National Life Insurance Company, of Washington, whose principal office 
is at Chicago. If the company is in such a flourishing condition, why is 
it buying in its outstanding policies so freely, and why are policyholders 
led to believe that unless they accept what the compary offers, they are 
not likely to get anything? The editor of the journal alluded to must 
know that Charles F. Griffin is the manager of that company at present, 
and that H. J Furber is the wire-puller behind the manager. In 1878, the 
company had 8660 policies in force, insuring $16,201,298 ; on the first of 
January last it had 6994 policies in force, insuring $11,744,924, after hav- 
ng added 835 policies in the two intervening years. The company has 





—$———————— 


$1,000,000 capital, and reports $3,835,334 as its gross assets, [It looks 
very much as though a game of ‘‘freeze out” was being played with the 
National and that a similar fate is in store for it as befell the North 
America. 


w 


THE person who butts his head against a stone wall is apt to learn wis. 
dom. That is what occurred to the benevolent socicties, They started to 
run a muck against the Insurance Department, and to prevent that De- 
partment supervising the swindling co-operative concerns that want to do 
business in this State. The stone wall they encountered was the Goy. 
ernor’s veto. From it they learned wisdom, and instead of opposing the 
Insurance Department, concluded to co-operate with it. Asa result, a 
bill passed the legislature and has been signed by the Governor that se. 
cures to the benevolent societies all their rights and privileges, and, at the 
same time, will enable the Superintendent of Insurance to hold a tight 
reign over those assessment companies that live by deceit and fraud. The 
Reverend Mr. Hepworth, Chauncey Shaffer, Elizur Wright and the other 
speakers who relieved themselves of so much gasconade at the recent in. 
dignation meeting, must feel cheap to learn that they were talking about 
what they knew nothing, and that the societies that engaged their services, 
better informed, abandoned their position and accepted the very thing that 
was so vigorously denounced, viz., official supervision. The benevolent 
societies are now on the right track, and it is to be hoped they will not 
again become the tools of vicious speculators in so called benevolence, 

% st % 

THE National Board meets to-day. It has been a corpse for a good 
while, and there is little prospect that any cffort will be made to revive it, 
While many persons are found rea’y to poke fun at the National Board, 
it should be remembered that it is to this organization that many com- 
panies owe their salvation. At the time of great disasters they have been 
found glad enough to receive aid and counsel from it, and it maybe 
safely said that but for the concentration of underwriting intelligence 
found in the National Board, more than one company that is nowina 
flourishing condition would long since have bitten the dust. The Board 
is entitled to respect for the good it has done, even though something of 
evil ‘has grown out of it. It still keeps alive the machinery that has been 
found so efficient in emergencies, and it is well that it has done so, The 
time is approaching when the combined wisdom of the insurance frater- 
nity will be required to guide it through the troubled waters, and the 
National Board furnishes a nucleus around which all can rally when such 
an emergency arises. 


we Ww oy 

Our readers will remember H. J. Furber, who acquired a most un- 
sivory reputation in connection with various wrecked life insurance com- 
panies in this vicinity. Chicago has now the honor of furnishing him a 
field of operations, and the tidings of other life insurance entanglements 
may soon be expected from that quarter. Mr. Furber has attracted noto- 
riety at times by taking a “ flyer” in stocks. Not long since, so the story 
goes, the firm«f Furber & Higgins applied to a promirient stock broker 
to take their account, but the offer was politely declined. The broker 
probably did not question the present ability of Furber & Higgins to meet 
their obligations, but owing to the previous reputation of Mr. Furber, he 
was doubtless afraid of being ‘‘left” in an emergency. A good reputa- 
tion is an excellent thing to have, although it may not be apprec ated, but 
a bad one will cling to a man tighter than ever Mrs. Micawber did to her 
beloved Wilkins. 

* 

Tue adage that ‘‘ every man’s house is his casile” is not true now in the 
sense in which it once was. In tis age the citizen must chiefly rely for 
protection upon the law, not upon his own ingenuity in devising methods 
of destroying trespassers. In Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ Quentin Dut. 
ward,” our readers will remember the hero is warned, when approaching 
the castle of Louis XI., to look out for traps, gins, pitfalls and spring 
guns, with which all the approaches to the place were strewn as thickly as 
ever a forest with fallen leaves. That sort of thing was inevitable, and ina 
way necessary, under feudalism, but when the proprietor of a hardware store 
in New York adopted the principle, and undertook to secure his property 
against burglars by a cunning arrangement of guns and pistols, so con- 
nected with the windows, doors, and other points about the building as to 
explode volley after volley of shotted weapons into the body of the un- 
lucky adventurer who should attempt to enter, he exceeded the utmost 
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stretch allowed to the right of self-defense in our times. The principle is 
that no man has a right to inflict wounds or death by any automatic fix- 
tures on his prémises, when the law would not justify him in doing the 
same thing personally in case of like trespass. Such cases are more rare 
than is generally supposed. Initself burglary is not a capital offence, 
and the burglar, or thief, who enters one’s premises in pursuit of booty, 
forfeits his life only when it is clear that other livesare directly imperilled 
by his operations. In an inhabited dwelling house such a risk always ex- 
ists in some form, but not necessarily inthe instance of a place of busi- 
ness. There are a hundred imaginable reasons why somebody may try to 
enter a building of any kind, even at night, if not under absolutely inno- 
cent circumstances, at least under those in which he does not deserve be- 
ing riddled with bullets; and in any case it is better that a score of 
burglars escape unscotched than that a comparatively innoxious person 
should be made a target for all manner of concealed batteties set going 
by the victim himself. The relation of firemen to these infernal machines 
is close and vital. To approach a burning building to subdue a fire in- 
volves sufficient danger, without the liability to a fusilade of musketry. 
It is enough for the average fireman to risk catching a falling beam on his 
head—which is not a whit tougher than other people’s—or to chance a real 
burial undera falling wall. Even his tried courage does not invite an am- 
bushment previously prepared by the owner. This is an age of law, and 
sooner or later most offences are punished by it. It is not to the interest 
of society to fall backward towards the tricks and manners of the dark 
ages, and therefore, let us hope the defensive method of the New York 
hardware man, will not spread. Anything calculated to deter our firemen 
from prompt action is a peril to the whole community. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

Increasing Incendiary Fires—The Fire-bugs Show a Growth in Professionai Skill— 
Their Present Preference for Lumber Districts—The Police have a ‘' Spasm of 
Watchfulness,”’ but the Incendiaries are too Cunning for 1hem—Proposed Aboli- 
tion of the Fire Commission—The Politicians vs. Mayor Prince—Death of the 
President of the Manufacturers Insurance Company—Commissioner Clarke's An- 
nual Report. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.] 

Our Boston underwriters have been of late agitated over two subjects: 
one the great number of incendiary fires, the other the attempt that is now 
making to abolishthe Fire Commission. Incendiarism is not a new tribu- 
lation in this city ; two years ago we had fires at the rate of a dozen a 
week, which were plainly of incendiary origin ; but then, fortunately, these 
fires were all small ones, and there is reason for believing that the man or 
men who set them, took care that an alarm should be given before they 
attained headway. For some months past, however, these rascals have 
worked on a different plan. Their idea now seems to be to start large 
fires, and the lumber district has been one of their chosen haunts. It is 
asserted that there is not a lumber yard, or a wood or hay wharf in this 
city in which some attempt has not been made, though the owners of these 
are careful not to admit this, except when the fire has gained a start which 
has called for a regular alarm. Naturally they do not want to frighten 
the underwriters any more than they now are frightened. Already it is a 
very difficult matter for lumber dealers to obtain the insurance they need, 
even at rates considerably higher than those paid by them a year ago. A 
large number of companies will not write these risks on any account, and 
if we have three or four more large fires of this class, the remaining com- 
panies will come to the same conclusion. But beside carrying his torch 
into the lumber yards, the incendiary has struck into the mercantile dis- 
trict. Within the last week the basement windows in a number of ware- 
houses have been broken in, and paper, rags, etc., saturated with kero- 
sene oil have been lighted and thrown in, together in some instances with 
a roll of composition, of which tar is one of the ingredients. Thus far 
it has so happened that these attempts have failed of their object, for, after 
burning a hole in the floor the fire has gone out ; but this miscalculation, 
while it has saved them from paying losses, has none the less not had the 
effect of quieting the fears of the underwriters. It is not a pleasing 











thought that warehouses containing merchandise to the value possibly of 
a million dollars or more, may be at any moment set on fire through pure 
malice. The police and fire departments have had extra men detailed to 
watch and wait for the man; but he seems to be gifted with an abundance 
of cunning, and hence it may be that he will suspend his operations until 
the present spasm of watchfulness is over, and then go to work again. 

The movement against the Fire Commission may result in a great deal or 
in nothing at all. It was started by some of our Republican city politicians 
who are not at all pleased at the manner in which Mayor Prince has used 
the appointing power vested in him. I am not prepared to defend the 
course pursued by his honor, the Mayor, in a number of instances, for 
our Police Commission is by no means above reproach, But the Fire 
Commission has kept itself well out of all political entanglements, and 
has been managed with great prudence and skill, and with a strict enforce- 
ment of discipline. But it happens that this is the only commission that 
can be directly reached by the city government, as the others are created 
by iaws of the State, and hence the brunt of the attack has fallen upon it. 
It is currently reported at the City Hall, that eleven out of the twelve 
aldermen are disposed to abolish it, and that it is their belief that there 
should be a single man at the head of the department and that he should 
be elected by the popular vote of the people. If this plan be carried out 
you may make note of my prediction, that we shall not long have a fire 
department to be proud of. A committee of the City Council has been 
appointed to look into the matter, and from its construction it is safe to 
say that there will be two reports on the subject, one in favor of and one in 
opposition to the proposed change. It will depend on the interest shown 
by our citizens, whether the former or the latter report is accepted. 

Samuel Gould, president of the Manufacturers’ Imsurance Company, 
died last Wednesday night. Mr. Gould has been very ill for a number of 
months past, but in spite of his sickness had attended to his business, 
travelling in the West when his health was in such a precarious state that 
it was a question whether he would live from day to day. His death was 
due to a complication of disorders, among which gout is said to have been 
prominent. Mr. Gould was one of the oldest underwriters in Boston, 
having been connected with the Manufacturers’ Company for forty-three 
years, having entered that office when a boy of fifteen. The company has 
always had the reputation of being exceptionally independent. No matter 
what other underwriters might think of a risk, the powers in the Manu- 
facturers’ passed their opinion on it without caring what others thought. 
They might set the rate much higher, and they frequently did set it much 
lower than their competitors cared to take it for. One of the beliefs of 
the founder of the office was that there could be no such thing asa pro- 
hibited risk. He was willing to write anything and always ready to 
name his price. Another principle was that underwriters should do noth- 
ing to prevent fires or abate the seriousness of losses, on the ground that 
the more fires there were the more business there would be for insurance 
companies to do, and the business policy of the office has always been 
colored by these theories. Mr. Gould had the well-deserved reputation 
of being a bold underwriter, and yet it must be admitted that he was in 
the main a very successful one. Who his successor will be has not yet 
been determined, although the chances are that Mr. James Goodrich, the 
secretary of the company, will be promoted. 

One of the increases in capital which I foreshadowed a few months 
since, has been made in the Shoe and Leather company. Last summer, 
by a stock dividend the capital was raised to $400,000, and last week it was 
voted to still further enhance the capital by paying in $200,000 more. It 
would have been easy enough to have made the capital $1,000,000 if the 
officers of the company had only said the word, but they thought it best to 
grow gradually rather than by a sudden start. The Shoe and Leather 
office has been admirably managed. It has done a heavier marine busi- 
ness than any Boston office not confined strictly to that occupation, and 
what is more, has done this with a smaller ratio of loss than almost all of 
its competitors, With the exception of one office it has done a heavier 
business in this State than any other Boston office, while its ratio of loss 
to premium receipts on its general fire business is smaller than that of any 
of our Massachusetts agency companies. Under these circumstances it is 
not strange that the stockholders have confidence in its management, and 
are willing to back up its officers with any amount of money they may ask 
for. 

Commissioner Clarke’s annual report came out yesterday. It isan un- 
usually readable document, and shows the advantage of having at the head 
of this department a man who thoroughly understands both the theory 
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and practice of the insurance business. The report indicates that while 
in the country at large the insurance business was much more profitable 
in 1880 than in 1879, in Massachusetts the reverse held true. It would 
seem from certain remarks made, that Mr. Clarke believes that a tax of 
some kind will, before long, be put upon the trans-Atlantic companies 
that do business here, though in what form this will come he does not say. 
Boston, A/ay 14, 1881. FP. 4A. SF. 





ALBANY. 


The Benevolent Associations’ Bill Becomes a Law—All Assessment Societies to Make 
Annual Reports Hereafter—Another Scheme for Taxing Life Insurance Compa- 
nies—A Bill kelative to Directors of Insurance Companies—Mr. Rockwell's Bill 
Making Brokers Agents of Companies not Yet Reached—Fidelity Companies and 
Official Bonds. 

[FROM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

THE bill of the mutual benefit and beneficiary associations engaged in 
the life insurance business on the co-operative and assessment plans, has 
become a law. Governor Cornell affixed his signature to it last Friday. 
The excitement that was raised over the original Husted bill for keeping 
the co-operative concerns of other States out of this, unless they complied 
with the insurance laws, intensified into a storm over the Governor’s veto 
of the Duguid bill, has thus ended in the enactment of a law that 
will give the outside world some idea of the condition of these beneficiary 
associations, and furnish an opportunity to check the bogus and rotten con- 
cerns. Thus have come good results from the agitation, although it is 
doubtful if those who raised the storm over the veto will find that they 
are benefited by it. 

The commission on taxation appointed by the Governor, has notified 
the legislative committee that they have decided upon a plan to further 
tax life insurance companies. The committee has not, up to the present 
moment, had time to consider this plan sufficiently to determine whether it 
will approve it or not. The plan requires every life insurance company 
incorporated or organized under the laws of this State to annually pay on 
or before March tst, to the State Comptroller, as a tax on its corporate 
franchise or business, a sum equal to the percentage hereinafter specified 
upon the surplus held by such company on the 31st day of the preceding 
December, that is to say, for the year ending 1881, one and one-quarter 
per cent, and for every year thereafter, three-quarters of one per cent, com- 
puted as above provided. Whenever any policy issued or made by any 
company of this State on any life shall be surrendered or be declared for- 
feited, or purchased, or acquired by the company issuing the same, the 
company shall pay a tax tothe Comptroller asa tax on the corporate 
franchise or business of such company, of seven per cent on the net value 
thereof, according to the legal standard of the State, deducting the money 
paid for the surrender of the policy to the holder, provided that nothing 
in this act shall be construed to impose a tax upon any such policy, the 
forfeiture of which is waived by the company. The surplus is defined to 
the excess of the aggregate assets above the aggregate liabilities. 

The act amending the corporation tax law of last year, which applies to 
all insurance companies except life, has passed the Assembly and is await- 
ing consideration in the Senate. 

The following has passed both Houses and was sent to the Governor 
last Saturday : 

SECTION I. The time for the continuance of any town insurance com- 
pany organized under the provisions of chapter seven hundred and thirty- 
nine of the laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-seven as amended, and 
which has since continued to do and is now doing business under the 
provisions of such chapter as amended, is hereby extended twenty-five 
years from the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The bill of Mr. Murtha’s, amending the act of 1877 for the reduction of 
directors of fire and marine insurance companies, so as to make it apply 
to life companies, has passed the Senate. The special purposes of this 
bill is to enable the Brooklyn Life to reduce its directors. 

The Assembly has passed the bill introduced on February 2 by Mr. 
Raines, requiring copies of applications on which policies are bound to be 
attached to the policies hereafter issued, has been ordered to third reading 
in the Assembly, and Mr. Timbles’ bill to amend the storage and com- 
bustible act in regard to keeping hay and straw in private stables has 
passed the Assembly. 


The Assembly Committee on Insurance at its last meeting decided 





upon reporting Rockwell’s bill relating to agents, but the report has not 
been made. The bill introduced by Mr. Russell in February, amending 
the statute of 1877 in reference to the amount of capital stock required of 
fire and marine insurance companies has been reported, also the act 
of Mr. Brehm’s to enable casualty and fidelity companies to invest 
their funds in the same manner as fire companies. 

Contrary to expectation, the bill of Senator Pitt’s, amending the act of 
1875, relating to the formation of clubs and societies, intended to apply to 
one of the co-operative insurance associations, has been favorably re. 
ported in the Assembly. It was refused to the Committee on Charitable 
Societies in that House and referred without amendment. There jsq 
prospect of its passage in spite of the opposition of some of the co-opera- 
tive societies. 

The act to enable the fidelity companies to extend their business to 
the guaranteeihg of official bonds and others of public officials is on gen- 
eral orders in the Senate waiting to be reached, and may be acted upon 
before adjournment. RANDOLPH, 


ALBANY, J/ay 16, 1881. 





BUFFALO. 


Burning of the Niagara Fall Paper Mill—Summary of the Losses—The United 
Exempt Volunteer Firemens Association and Its New Club Rooms—Spring Pros- 
pects of Canal Underwriting—The Board of Fire Underwriters at Work oa 
New Tarif—Personalities—Companies That Will Bear Watching. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. |] 

SHORTLY after ten o’clock on the night of the eleventh fire was discov- 
ered in the straw stack of the Niagara Falls Paper Mill. The fire de- 
partment were at once called out, but in spite of all their efforts the stack 
and the mill were entirely destroyed. L. C. Woodruff, of this city, is the 
principal owner, and from him we obtain the following estimates: Loss 
on building, $50,000 ; machinery, $30,000 ; stock, $15,000 ; total, $95,000, 
The insurance is as follows : 

Manufacturers, Boston, $2500; Mercantile, Boston, $1000; Mechanics, 
Boston, $2500; Western, Toronto, $2500; Newark, Newark, $1500; 
Firemens Fund, San Francisco, $1000; St. Paul F. and M. St. Paul, 
$1500 ; North British and Mercantile, $1000 ; Mechanics and Traders, N. 
Y., $2500; Buffalo, Buffalo, $2500; Lamar, N. Y., $1200; Traders, Chi- 
cago, $1250; Queens, London, $2500 ; Revere, Boston, $1000 ; Firemens, 
Baltimore, $1000; Lafayette, Brooklyn, $1200 ; Long Island, Brooklyn, 
$1200; American Central, St. Louis, $2500; Irving, New York, $1500; 
Lancashire, Manchester, $2500 ; Phoenix, Hartford, $2500 ; London and 
Lancashire, $2500; Fire Association, $2500; Rochester German, 
Rochester, $2500 ; New York City, $1250. Total, $45,400. 

The mill had started the day before the fire with about $5000 worth of 
new machinery. By the fire between three and four hundred hands have 
been thrown out of employment. The owners intend to rebuild, imme- 
diately. The United Exempt Volunteer Firemens Association opened 
their new club-rooms at No. 509 Main street on the evening of the 14th. 
The rooms consist of a large club-room, where last night’s banquet was 
served,.a reading-room, a sitting-room and other apartments very neatly 
fitted up. Conspicuous among the ornaments in the rooms isa large 
rack of old fire-hat front pieces. The club now numbers fifty-eight 
members, with the following officers: president, Jas. S. Murphy ; vice- 
president, Joseph H. Kolb; secretary, Chas. H. Joseph ; treasurer, Chas. 
I. Williams ; Board of Directors, Jas. L. Rodgers, Thos, E. Emerson, A. 
L, Allen, Conrad Vetter and B. F. Bruce, Jr. Among the guests we 
noticed Hon. Jonathan Scoville, Capt. H.M. Johnson, of Bradford; J. 
R. Routh, of the New York Fire Department, and Col. C. B. Adams, 
Tarport, Pa. 

During the evening, Joseph Josephs, commonly called ‘‘ Elephant,” pre- 
sented the Association with a silver ice-pitcher, cup, etc., bearing the 
following inscription: 

UNITED EXEMPT VOLUNTEERS ASSOCIATION, FROM JOSEPH JOSEPHS, 
MAY 14, 1881. 

Our prominent underwriters are of the opinion that canal underwriting 
will prove very disastrous this spring, on account of the number of boats 
which were locked in the ice last fall, and which were unable to prepare 
for winter by the sudden closing of the canals. The Board of Fire Un- 
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derwtiters are now at work on a new tariff, and at the rate they are work- 
ing, it will be ready about the year 18go. : ; 

Dr. P. Tertius Kempson, of THe SPECTATOR, was in the city last week. 

Our old friend, J. De. W Churchill, formerly surveyor for the Buffalo 
Board of Unde rwrifers, but now special agent of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe, was here on business last week. 

H. A. Glassford, General Agent of the Insurance Company of North 
America, Royal and Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Companies tor New 
York State, was here on the 12th, ; 

Lafayette Hill, formerly agent at Buffalo, of the Holland Purchase In- 
surance Company, has entered into partnership with Whit. Harrington, 
and is now conducting the livery business on Franklin street, opposite 


the City Hall. 4 / 
The Insurance Superintendent should cast his eye this way, and look 


"after several of the assessment companies now working in Buffalo. There 


are companies doing business here that will bear watching. 


BurFao, J/ay 16, 1881. OCCASIONAL. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Liverpool and London and Globe’s New Building. 


THE handsome building of the Liverpool and London and Globe In- 
surance Company, at No. 45-49 William street and 41 and 43 Pine street, 
N.w York, has been occupied by the company and a number of its tenants now 
for a number of days. The carpenters, masons and plumbers have not, however, 
quite finished their labors yet. For both location and the conve iences and Juxu- 
ries of the structure its*lt better business accommodations are furnished by no 
ctoer building in the city. The outward appearance of ‘he edifice is no more im- 
posing and handsome than is its interior elegan* and conveniently fit ed, and the 
architec’, Stephen D. Hatch, must feel sa’isfied with the results of his important un- 
dertaking. It has a frontage on William street of about seventy feet and a depth 
of nearly sixty-five feet from that s reet. The frontag. on Pine street is forty feet. 
With eight stories and basement, the first floo’ aloue being twenty five feet bigh, 
the building towers far above its neighbors, corhm indiog conspicuity for h: ight as 
well as elegance of construction. It dwarfs the Custom House, Bank of New 
York, Drexel and other adjacent Wall street buildings, and commands a roof level 
with the Equitable and Mor:e buildings. Variegated with Philadelphia brick, 
Cumberland stone and granite, the front of the edifice is striking and presents a 
fine and attractive appearance. The lower facade is encased in massive iron 
sheets. The jambs of the large front door or entrance way are of black polished 
granite interspersed with red granite. Cumberland stone, artistically chiseled, com- 
pores the grand arch over the door way. The e-tire ornamental carving on the 
building front can not fail to be recognized as the handicraft of skilled artists. The 
interior of the building is finished with various colored woods, of pleasant and ri-h 
contrast, all the casing and wood-work fitting being the product of the well-known 
builders, Meeker & Hedden. Two of Otis Brothers’ best and most powerful ele- 
vators are accessible from all parts of the building. The disposal of the net work 
of telegraph wires which run to the different offices by having them brought collec- 
tively through the cupvla, down the elevator shaft and thence distributed to the 
various floors is admirable. And it may be said here that the arrangement by 
which each tenant is provided with a gas meter of his own in the cellar will prevent 
endless trouble and mi-understanding. The plumbing for wash rooms and closets 
throughout the structure are after the best plans, and all the sanitary provisions in 
light, heat, ventilation and sewage have been made with the greatest care, and ap- 
pear to be perfect. Especial attention was given in construction to protection 
against fire, making the building a desirable risk for insurance companies. A 
stand pipe which runs up between the elevator shafts has a reel of hose attached at 
each floor of sufficient length to have access to the furthest apartment. A huge 
tank on the roof con:aining 4000 gallons of water feeds this pipe. The ordin ry 
water supply comes also from this tank. Any one of the three powerful 
pumps in the cellar, capable of raising several hundred gallons pér minute, is 
available to supply this tank. The elevator tanks, one above, and the other 
below, each have capacity for 3500 gallons. The steam power of the building 
comes from two massive six-sectional and nine-sectional boilers in the cellar (re- 
spectively sixty and ninety horse power each), Kelly & Jones, makers. 

On the first floor of the building are the headquarters of the American branch of 
the Liverpool and Lontion and Globe. The spacious business room of the com- 
Pany measures 53 by 60 feet, and is 25 feet high. The manager's private room, a 
smaller apartment, handsomely furnished and elaborately paneled and papered, 
adjoins the main room in the rear. The ventilation ard light tacilities of these 
apartments deserve especial note. They are probably not equalled and surely 
not surpassed by any other office in the city. The entire wood work throughout 





these offices are of polished mahogany, including the wood part of every article of 
furniture. Pottier & Stymus, the well-known Lexington Avenue furniture manufac- 
turcrs, must receive credit for this department. In the rear of the main room is an 
enormous skylight which, together with the windows on the front, lets in floods of 
light into theap-rtment. Iron shutters which can be utilized as shades, protect the 
glass skylight. Taking all things into consideration, the c nveni: nces and accommo- 
dations afforded officers, clerks and customers ranks the comp.ny's business room 
second to no other modern insuranc- office. The rear of the business room is oc- 
cupied by the city department. Ina gallery, reached by a winding stairway, on the 
northern side of the room and eleven feet above the floor, the loss department 
finds spacious accommodation, beside leaving r°om for clothing closets, wash 
rooms, apartments f r keeping records, etc. The bookkeepers, the railroad, statis- 
tical, agency and oth: r departments, find ample acc »mmodation in other parts of 
the rocm. ; 

The building is being :apidly occupied. Conspicuous among the tenants are 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company, which occupy the whole of one floor ; 
B ngs & Stetson, lawyers; the i surance firm of Frank & Dubois ; the Guarantee 
Company of North America; the Hong K- ng & Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
and Morrison, Lauterbach & Spingarn. The rooms in the basement of the bui d- 
ig, large, airy and well lighted, h.ve no: yet found tenants, but will probably not 
remain solong. A comprehensive idea cf how spacious, elegant and substantial 
the new building is, and how admir bly the cesigns of the architect have been 
carried out in the convenient internal appvictments and the artistic decorative 
mason and wood-work can only be gained by personal inspection. The compasy 
will fi d its handsome buildi>g a va uable inv stme:t, on abiding and comfortable 
hom*, and a valuab'e medium for p rpctuating its good reputation with the 
American public. 





Fire and Marine Insurance in Massachusetts in 1880. 


FROM advanced sheets of the twenty-sixth annual report of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, we make the following 
brief extracts of the commissioner's comments: 


Two hundred and fourteen companies in all were in the field during the year, 
seventy-seven of them Massachusetts organizations, and the remainder from other 
States and countries. Of the two hurdred and seven «u ho ized to write fire and 
marine risks in the State at the close of the last report, only one t u-dred and 
eighty-nine now remain, so that, with the nine admitted during the interim, the 
present number is one hundred and ninety-eight; viz., sevents-one home com- 
panies, and one hundred and twenty-seven organized elsewhere Of the fiv for- 
eign companies admi ted, two have made the required deposits with he Tre surer 
and Receiver-General of Massachusetts—the Fire Insura ce Assoc a'ion of London 
$300,000, and the Union Marine, of Liverpool, $100,000. . 

A noticeable movement for enlarged capital and other financial resource:, in 
keeping with the growth and demands of the business, has app ared during the 
past year, and several companies writing risks in the State have made important 
additions to their previous amounts. The Boston Marine has increa ed its paid- 
up capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000; The Shoe and Leather, of Boston, trom 
$300,000 to $400,000; the Springfie'd Fire and Marine, trom $750,000 '0 $1,000,- 
000; the Firemen’s Fund, of San Francisco, f-»m $300,000 to $750,000; and the 
Star Fire, ot New York, trom $300,000 to $500,000. Of others contemplat- 
ing, or having consumma‘ed similar action, «f which there are some, no 
‘ fficial informa'ion has yet been received. Ot the fo eigr companies, the Lon- 
don and Lancashire has made a further increase of its home capital, both sub- 
scribed and p-id-up, the former now amounting to £1,847,:00, and the latter to 
£184,750, though not affecting the deposits and assets hed for the security of its 
Ameiican policyholders at large. The Lancashire, of Manchester, Eng., which 
re-insured the risks of the Scottish Commercial, received, with other conside: aticns 
therefor, the latter's American asset-, among them its deposit of $300,000 upon 
which the company was admitted to Massachusetts, which deposit has been ; laced 
t» the credit of the former. 

In the business of 1880, the Massachusetts companiys compare favorably with 
their competitors, their local risks written showing an incre ie of ten p-r cent over 
the previous year; while their average premium rat- was reduce: only one one- 
hundredths of one per cen’, and their losses increased only two per cent, indica’ing 
a material gain in the g:neral result. The M ssachuseits Coe ess written by 
companies from other States and coun ries was increased n-arly seven eon per 
cen. ; while their average preaium rate was mduced seven per cent, and their 
loss s increased sixteen , er cent—a net res ilt by no means wi h ut its les on. 





A British Life Company about to Retire. 


IF we are correctly informed, in the course of a few days, the directors 
of a life office in the ci:y, will make a statement to the shareholders which will 
probably take the life as-ur nce public a little by surprise. In the case to which 
we re‘er, it is, we be ieve, virtually arranged to discontinue new business, and forth- 
with begin the process of working out. When the proposal is brought before the 
shareholders, it may be assumed; that as the alternative would probably be an im- 
mediate ‘‘ call,” they will give heir assent; and as the result, an office hitherto 
held to be sound and pro:perous, will pass out of competition. At present it can 
only be a matter of conjec'ure, what, in the opinion of the directors, is the finan- 
cial position of the office, but we may be quite sure they have taken that point in- 
to ihcir most serious consideration. We may, however, mentioa that two-thirds of 
the subscribed capital is mot paid up ; and we assume that the decision of the direc- 
tors is to avoid putt‘ng the proprietors, themselves i: cluded, to any inconvenience. 
In the interest of the public, and especially the assuring public, this is the most 
serious aspect of the case. The proprietors of the company in question are, we 
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believe, a responsible body —some of them at least are wealthy—and would be able, 
if put to the test, to do all that is required. But they are not to be asked to do any- 
thing. In short, as new business is to be discontinued and expenses therefore re- 
duced, it is assumed the financial help of the proprietors will not be called for. 
At present we offer no comment on the case. It is but fair that we should first hear 
what the directors have to say for themselves. But even at this stage we may 
inquire—What is the proper function of proprietors ? Do they exist only to receive 
dividends? When directors of proprietory companies tell us that policyholders 
have the uncaiied capital to fall back on, is it all fudge ?—a mere posing before the 
public to obtain confidence ?—The Commercial World, London. 





The San Francisco Local Board. 


A GOOD deal of feeling exists in San Francisco between the board and 
non-board companies, some recent appointments of agents having s'rengthened 
the non-board element to an extent that threatens the entire disruption of the local 
board, The secretary of the board has appealed to the United Fire Underwriters in 
America to enforce the position they claim t» occupy, of endorsing local boards, 
and compel their agents to work in harmony with the San Francisco board. The 
Coast Review prints the following list of companies represented in that city, show- 
ing their position on the board question. It will be seen that a number of the oom- 
panies that are represented by non-board agents, belong tothe United Fire Un- 
derwriters in America, the influence of which organization is pledged to the main- 
tenance of local boards. 
BOARD COMPANIES, 
LOCALS. 
California, Fireman's Fund, Union. 
EASTERN COMPANIES. 


tna, Hartford; American, Pli'adelpbia; Commonwealth; Connecticut, Hart- 
ford; Continental, New York; Dwelling House Underwriters, New York; 
German-American ; Girard Fire and Marine, Philadelphia; Hartford; Hoftman, 
New York; Home, New York; Phoenix, Hartford; Insurance Company of North 
America; National, New York; New Orleans Mutual Fire Association; New 
York City; Niagara, New York; Peoples, Newark; Pensylvania; Providence 
Washington ; Prescott, Boston; Rhode Island Insurance Association; Security, 
of New Hampshire; St. Paul Fire and Marine; Teutonia; Watertown. 
FOREIGN COMPANIES, 


Berlin-Cologne; British America, Toronto; Commercial Unio>, London; Fire 
Ir surance Association, London ; Guardian, London; Hamburg-Brem n; Ham- 
burg Magdeburg; Helvetia, St. Gall; La Confiance, Patis; Lion, London; Im- 
perial, Northern and Queen ; Liverpool and London and Globe ; London and Lan- 
cashire; Manchester; North British and Mercantile; North German; Phoenix- 
London; Royal, Norwich Union and Lancashire; South B.itish and National 
Western Assurance, Toronto. 

NON-BOARD COMPANIES. 
LOCALS, 


Commercial, California; Home Mutual; Oakland; State Investment and In- 
surance; Western Fire and Marine, San Francisco. 


EASTERN COMPANIES, 


Allemania, Pitsburg; Amazon, Cincinnati; American Central, St. Louis ; Bos- 
ton Underwriters; Buffalo German, Buffalo; Citizens, Missouri; Comme cial, 
New York; Farragut Fire, New York; Fire Association, Philadelphia; Fireman's, 
Baltimore; German, Pittsburg; Glens Falis, New York; Insurance Company 
of State of Pennsylvania ; Lamar, New York; Manhattan Fire, New Yok; M n- 
ufacturers Fire and Marine, Boston; New Hampshire; New York Underwriters 
Agency ; Northwestern Na’ional, Milwaukee ; Orient, Hartford; Phenix, Brocklyn 
Rochester German; Shoe and Leather, Boston; Springfield Fire and Marine; 
Star, New York; Traders, Chicago ; Tr-desmen’s Fire, New York; United Fire- 
man’s, Philadelphia; Union, Philadelphia; Williamsburg City, Brooklyn. 

FOREIGN COMPANIES, 


Metropole, Paris; New Zealand; Reassurance Generales, Paris: trans-Atlantic, 
Hamburg. 
RECAPITULATION, 
Board Companies.—Local, 3; eastern, 25; foreign, 20—total, 48. Nun-Board 
Companies.—Local, 5 ; eastern, 30; foreign, 4—total, 39. 





Death of President Noah F. Blanchard. 


NOAH F. BLANCHARD, president of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
and one of Newark’s most prominent citizens, died suddenly on the morning of 
May 11, after a brief but painful illness. His death is attribuied to a compl'cation 
of disorders growing out of Bright's disease of the kidneys. Mr. Blanchard was 
in his sixtieth year. Throughout his life he had been a man of gr-at activity and 
exceptional health. Identified with the Prudential from its inception and always 
manifesting a lively interest in its progress, when Mr, Bassett resigned the presi- 





dency two years ago, Mr. Blanchard was elected to succeed him. His Manage. 
ment of the Prudential with Secretary John F. Dryden, was a great success, during 
his administration the com pany having achieved in large part the good reputation 
which it now bears. 

Mr. Blanchard was the originator and the main head of the business house of 
Blanchard Bros. & Lane, the largest producers «f patent leather in the world 
whose manufactory and heacquarters are at Newark. He was also prominently 
connected with a large glue factory in that city, and was a director of the Mer. 
chants Insurance Company, of Newark. Mr. Blanchard was esteemed in Newark 
for his conspicucus association with that element of the be‘ter thinking citizens, 
known as the maintainers of law and order, who have been endeavoring to restrain 
in some measure the wholesale desecration of the Sabbath at the hands of the dis- 
orderly unruly class of people given to drinkand dissipation who inf: st the suburban 
cities and villages ef New York onthat day. Mr. Blanchard'’s funeral took place in 
Newark o. la.t Fiidjay, and the large concourse of mourning citizens which was 
in attendance testified in silence to the general opinion held of the deceased under. 
writer. While the P.udential will miss his wise and prudent counsel it will not 
otherwise be affected by the sad event. 





The Queen’s New Southern Representative. 


H. C. STOCKDELL, familiar to the Northern Underwriters as secretary 
of the Underwriters Association of the South, has been appointed Stat+ agent of 
the Que n Insurarce Company for Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Louisiana. 
His headquarters are at Atlanta, Ga. The Queen managem:nt has made a wise 
move in obtaining so practical an underwriter and so popular a man with the 
Southern people as Mr. Stockdell. Manager Macdonald is to be congratulated 
upon the judicious appointments which have been made since his accession to the 
Queen's executive department in this country. The strength of these appoint- 
ments will as surely be felt in time as will his connection with the executive depart- 
ment. 





The Underwriters Union. 


THE Association of Underwriters of the Northwest, known as The 
Union, held a meeting at Cincinnation May 1o, 11, and 12, Prominent under- 
writers from all parts of the country were in attendance. The meeting was 
very harmonious, being in fact, as much of a social meeting for friendly inter- 
course asa business one. The subject of increasing rates and clas»ifyiog risks 
anew was generally discussed. On the 12th, by invitation of the Cincinnati Un- 
derwriters, the Union went on an excursioa to Highbridge, on the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad, and had a very pleasant trip. 





New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 


THE annual election of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters was 
held on Monday last. The following ticket was was elected: 

President—Thomas F. Jeremiah. 

Vice-President—Peter Notman. 

Secretary —Wm. W. Henshaw. 

Ass't Secretary—James Yereance. 

Treasurer—Marcus F. Hodges. 

Committee on Finance-—James A. Alexander, Wm. A. Burtis, Stephen Crowell, 
Edmund Driggs, H. M. Forrester, J. E. Pulsford, Damiel Underhill. 

Committee on Fire Patrol—W. De L. Boughton, H. E. Bowers, Martin L. Cro- 
well, A. M. Kirby, G. T. Patterson, Jr., C. M. Peck, Samuel Townsend. 

Committee on Laws and Legislation—S. E. Belcher, Samuel P. Blagden, George 
M. Coit, H. H. Hall, T. B. Jones, John Mulville, W. M. St. John. 

Committee on Surveys—David Adee, J. F. Hals‘ed, J. S. Hollinshead, J. E. Kahl, 
N. C. Miller, A. A. Reeves, James A. Silvey. 

Committee on Police and Origin of Fires—W. A. Anderson, I. Remsen Lane, J. 
H. Langford, G. W. Montgomery, William H. Ross, A. H. Walton, Jobn M. 
Whiton. 





A New English Fire Insurance Company. 


THE American, British and Colonial is the name of a new fire insurance 
company lately organized in England, with its head office at London. It proposes, 
we understand, to at once seek admission to our shores.” The Rt. Hn. Lord 
Bateman is chairman of the company, and ithas a first-class directory and acapital 
of £1,000,000.. The board cf trustees have already been appointed in this city, 
and the man -ger for the United S ates will be S. Romney Anderson, of 176 Broad- 
way, N. Y., who has associated with him a gentleman at present connected with a 
prominent English company here. 
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MERE MENTION. 





_Members of the Boston Protective Department have had their sal- 
aries increased. 

_A building boom has struck Montreal,Can. An immense amount 
ofbuilding is projected for this summer. 

_The Travelers Insurance Company is enlarging and otherwise 
improving the condition of its headquarters’ offices in Hartford. 

_G. §. Hubbard, the oldest insurance agent of Chicago, died on 
May 8, He was made agent of the A2tna, of Hartford, in 1834. 

—The Chicago Agency of the Hamburg-Magdeburg Insurance Com- 
pany bas been transferred from Moore & J n s to James B. Floyd. 

—Every share of the new stock of the National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, has been subscribed to, making the capital in all $1,000,000. 


—The Connecticut Fire, of Hartford, will not establish a Western De- 
partment at Chicago at present, an announcement to the contrary notwithstanding. 


—William T. Cordner, aged 40 years, general agent at Boston of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, died at Aiken, S. C., of an incurable tumor, 
May 9. 

—C, W. Kibbee, of Janesville, Wis., has been appointed Special 
Agent of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company for Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Dakota. 

—The Niagara has made a good choice in appointing John Howley 
its special agent for Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota. Mr. Howley’s head- 
quarters are at St. Paul, 

—Professor Edison asserts that his electric light system will be much 
safer, as regards fire hazard, than gas, he having especiaily considered the subject 
in his plans for introducing light by electricity. 

—The new officers of the Underwriters Protective Association, of 
Newark, are: H. J. Poinier, President; Henry Powles (the new President of the 
Merchants, of Newark), Vice-president; J. H. Lindsley, Treasurer, and F. H. 
Dawes, Secretary. 

—All the bills in the Illinois legislature favoring mutual assessment 
insurance have been either kill d or mortally wounded, the last being Senator 
Tanner's bill permitting these coccerns to be incorporated under the State law, but 
exempting them from State supervision. 


—The late James Buell, formerly President of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, in his will, which was presented for probate last week, leaves 
$150,000 to his friends and distant relatives, and gives the remainder of his estate 
to his wite and to Martha Buell Plumb, his favored niece. 


—Henry Robertson, United States Manazer of the Lancashire, J. D. 
Browne, President of the Connecticut Fire, George ‘I. Cram, President of the 
American Central, A. Abromet, of Indianapolis, and H. M: Blossom, of St. Louis 

- were among Chicago’s numerous visitors during the past week. 


—The matter of difference between the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, and the New York Insurance Department over alleged fees due 
the department for last year has been satisfactorily adjusted, and the company’s 
tight to continue business in New York Sta e is now unquestioned. 


—The Fire Insurance Association’s general manager, William Palin 
Clirehugh, arrived from the other side during the past week. ‘The substantial pur- 
pose of his visit is to assist United States Manager Wellman in establishing agencies 
throughout the States and otherwise pushing the interests of the association. 


—The veteran President of the Manufacturers Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, of Boston, Samuel Gould, died on May 11, in the sgth year of 
hisage. Mr. Gould was an eminent insurance man of long active experience. He 
began his insurance career at the age of 16 in the office of the old Neptune Fire. 


—Insurance Commissioner Clark, of Massachusetts, says that the 
Equitable Marine, of Provincetown, Mass., reported last year as closing up, has 
made up its capital of $50,000, and decided to continue business, and has arranged 
tore-insure the marine risks of the Atlantic Fire and Marine, of the same town, 
Which retires, 

~The Guarantee Company of North America finds business in the 
United Sta‘es profitable, and is rapidly extending its operations from New York 
into other States, The latest information in this respect is its appearance in Mis- 
souri, represented at St. Louis by Bascome & Munson, and negotiations, we be- 

are making for its advent in Philadelphia. 


~The Scottish-American Accident Insurance Company, of Glasgow, 


recently organized with a capital of $2,500,000, (one-half now being under subscrip- 
tion) announces its intention of beginning immediately operations in the United 





States. Accident insurance in this country has not been pursued to the extent that 
it has been in Great Britain. This consideration, and the fact that British insur- 
ance companies have at all times been treated with exceptional favor by the Ameri- 
can public, have induced the managers of the new organization to make America 
its sole field of operation, for the present, at Jeast. 


—Recognizing the truth that there is strength in union representa- 
tives of sixty mutual assessment ‘‘ co-operative” life insurance associations of 
Pennsylvania met at Harrisburgh on May 11, to organize a protective organization, 
establish a representative newspaper and otherwise further the in‘erests of their clan. 
Influence with the legislature is probably the main purpose for combination. 


—The following are among the recent agency appointments of the 
Queen Insurance Company in the West: John Moore, Steubenville, O.; King & 
Gaylord, Green Bay, Wis. ; D. T. Johnson, Zanesville, O., George M. Steweart, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Hubbard & Partridge, Springfield, Mo.; J. B. Covert, Flint, 
Mich. General Agent Rogers is pushing the interests of his company with vim. 


—The annual banquet of the San Francisco Board of Underwriters 
was held on the 26th day of April last, and was a comp'ete success. Toasts were 
responded to by D. J. Staples, President of the Firemans Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, Gustave Fouthard, President of the Union, J. S. Faber, President of the 
Board of Trade, Hon. J. C. Maynard, Insurance Commissioner, W. J. Calling- 
ham, E. D. Farnsworth, and others. 


—The American Mu‘ual Aid Association for the unmarried, offering 
to pay $1000 to $5000 at marriage, is advertising its usefulness in Chicago news- 
papers. This association takes risks on all single persons between the ages of 10 
and 75 years. The presumption of these organizations that insurance against 
marriage will promote legal sexual alliance and the happine:s of man has been 
shown to be erroneous and absurd. That their existence cannot but serve to has- 
ten what Charles Dickens styles undisciplined marriage and to propagate immor- 
ality and misery, there is little doubt. ‘ 


—The directors’ report of the Lion Fire Insurance Company for the 
15 months from the cate of organization, October, 1879, shows the net premiums 
received during the period to have been $325,265, and the losses $240,675. The 
first year’s working expenses have necessarily been heavy, but not out of propor- 
tion to the solid character of the business which has been established. Speaking 
of this report, The London Commercial World comments on the favorable auspices 
under which the American branch of the company was opened, the reputation of 
M. Bennett, Jr., as one of the ablest underwriters in the United States, and upon 
the satisfactory working of the Pacific Coast agency. 


—Where the “ co-operative ” societies are allowed to have full sway 
there the speculators in life insurance hover. The scrutiny exercised by the genuine 
life insurance companies in accepting risks makes the speculator’s chance of decep- 
tion very sl’m, and they find it best, therefore, to co fine themselves to the un- 
scrupulous assessment associations. This accounts for the predominance of these 
dealers in the lives of infirm men and women in Pcnnsylvania, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia, where the ‘‘ co-operative” associa'ions have matters pretty 
much their own way. Attempts to defraud these societies, like the following in- 
stance, are everyday occurrences: About the middle of March last, applications 
were made in due form to a Washington ‘‘ co-operative " concern by a man resid- 
ing in the northern part of the city for endowment certificates to issue on the lives 
of his two sisters—one married and the other single—whom he and they represented 
were 29 and 24 years respectively. The parties each filled out the blank forms of 
application, in which the name of the brother was inserted as the beneficiary, to the 
amount of $4000 in each case. It afterward turned out that the sisters were aged 
respectively 39 and qo, and the plot was to find two sick women, upon the death of 
whom the proofs would be filed in the name of the insured sisters and the money be 
obtained. The scheme, however, in this instance did not work. 


—tThe Pioneer Relief Association, of Davenport, Ia., seems to be in 
a state of disintegration, according to report. The Pioneer Relief pleads as an 
execuse for exis ing its ability to help persons disabled by sickness, but the associa- 
tion has been called upon in an open letter written by a gentleman who appears to 
take some interest in i's doings to answer some direct questions touching its sol- 
vency, which if answered wou!d much gratify a small circle of policyholders. In- 
suranc: Commission: r McGill, of Minnesota, said last year, when questioned re- 
garding this association: ‘‘ The Pioneer Relief Association of America has no 
authority from this Department to do business in the State of Minnesota. As to 
the reliability of companies or associations organized to furnish indemnity for disa- 
bility arising from sickness, experience has shown that, outside of a few associa- 
tions solely confined to the secret orders, they have been short-lived, have proved 
failures, resulting in ruin to the association, and disappointment to the policy- 
holders or members. One great difficulty that has overturned health insurance 
has been the ex'ensive system of frauds practiced by the assured and dishonest 
doctors. Death cannot be eounterfeited, but sickness can be easily feigned. It is 
now a well-established fact, demonstrated by years of careful study of the matter 
by experts, that insurance against sickness cannot be conducted by any reliable 
basis with any degree of permanent satisfaction to the assured.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 








Net Last Latest SALE Net Last 
DivipEND op Sr0CE, Book Divipenp 

Value of Pain, 

Stock 
Per $100, 


Date. Pe Ct. F 188 Hs Date. \Per Ce 


Parp. 


Capital NAME OF COMPANY. Capital 


NAME OF COMPANY. pata es js > pel 





__ 


Par Value 
of Stock. 
RAs 


Price of Latest 











$300,000 Jan., ’81 Etna, Hartford $3,000,000 | $190.97 | Apr., ’8r 
290,000 y uly, "80 wcecceee American, Koston 300,000/ 151.71 | Jan., ’81 
400,000 an., ’81 | Feb. 17,’81 
200,000 " May 4,81 American, Newark 600,000 | 224.83 | Mar.,’8: 
200,000 ‘ | 8  |Mar.30,’81 American, Philadelphia 400,000} 260.24 | April,’8: 





153,000 te, Feb. 10,81 American Central, St. Louis 300,000} 183.43 | Jan., ’8: 

200,000 "80 | Armenia, Pittsburgh 250,000 | 112.40 = Br 

Buffalo German 200,000 : : 

Citizens __- in 300,000 | Jan, Apr.25. ’8: Atlantic, Providence A 200,000} 108.95 | Jan.,’8r 

210,002 i Feb.16, 81 Boatmans, Pittsburgh....-..- 250,000] 125.88 | Jan.,’8r 
Commonwealth, Boston 500,020} 104.98 | April,’81 

Feb.19,’81 


Apr.13,’81 Connecticut, Hartford 1,000,000 128.77 | Jan., ’81 
Feb.10, 81 Detroit, Detroit 300,000} 203.61 | Jan., 81 
May 4, ’8t 
Apr.18,’81 Eliot, Boston . 200,000} 172.69 | Apr.,’81 

Equitable, Providence 300,000] 135.63 | Jan., ’8: 
Jan 26,’81 


Clinton 250,000 
Columbia -.. 300,000 
200,000 
Commercial .. 200,000 
Continental 1,000,000 


NuUwun 


Eagle 300,000 
Empire City 200,000 
Exchange .........-<--- 200,010 
Farragut 200,000 
Firemens 204,000 


RK 


Fire Association, Philadelphia 500,000} 342.23 | July, ’80 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 300,000} 108,26 | Jan., ’81 


w ANwWs 
* 


Firemens, Baltimore 378,000} 120.14 | Jan,, 81 
Firemens, Dayton 250,000} 120.12 | Apr.,’81 
Firemans Trust 150,000 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000 
German American 1,000,000 
Germania 1,000,000 
Glens Falls 200,000 





Firemens, Newark 500,000} 218.92 | July, ’80 
First National, Worcester 200,000} 107.08 | Jan., ’80 


May 16,’81 Franklin, Boston 200,000} 100.74 
Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000 | 335.78 
Apr.13 ’81 
Mar. 3, 81 German, Pittsburgh 100,000 | 147.48 
— 14,81} 69% Girard, Philadelphia 300,000} 282.33 | Apr.,’8: 

ay 2, 8: 
May 13,’81} 160 Hartford, Hartford 1,250,000] 194.23 | Jan., ’81 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 

@ 1,000,000 


RK 


Mayr2,’81 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... - 2,000,000} 222.75 | Jan., ’81 
poe front Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 200,000] 219.81 | Jan., ’8r 
Apr.30,’81 
May 4,81 Manufacturers, Boston 500,000] 164.97 | Mar.,’81 
May 4,’8« Mercantile, Cleveland 200,000| 159.84 | Jan., 81 


200,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 


Uauauw UNwnuu Un nuw 


May t1,’81 Mercantile Marine, Boston 400,000] 152.94 | May,’8: 
— ie "81 Merchants Providence 200,000} 143.01 | Jan., ’81 
May 5, 81 
Feb. 21,81 Merchants, Newark 400,000| 209.98 | Jan., "81 

National, Baltimore ................ 200,000} 117.18 an,, 81 


200,010 
150,000 
280,000 
150,000 


UuNnun Usnn OUeFuUse uw Uunaow 


Feb.21,’81 
Mar.30,’81 National, Hartford 1,000,000] 170.04 | Jan., ’8r 
Apr.20,’81 Neptune, Boston 300,000 | 153.06 | Apr., 81 
Mayzz1,'81 
May g, ’8t Newark City, Newark............. 200,000] 1€0.09 | Jan., 80 
Apr.15,’81 Newark, Newark 250,000] 234.27 | Jan., 81 
Feb. 17,’81 
Apr. 29,’81 New Hampshire, Manchester 250,000] 168.51 | Jan., "8t 
Apr.15,’81 North American, Boston 200,000} 143.72 | April,’8: 
Feb. 17,’81 


200,000 
150,000 
300,000 
300,000 
Manhattan 250,000 
Manuf’rs and Builders -.. 200,000 
Mechanics -- 150,000 
Mechanics and Traders-. 200,000 
Mercantile 200,000 
Merchants 200,000 





Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 134.20 | Jan., "81 
une, ’80 Orient, Hartford 100 1,000,000] 136.52 | Jan., '81 
an.t2,’81 A 
200,000 an 26,’81 Pennsylvania, Phila 100 400,000 | 321.22 | Mar. ,’81 
National 200,000 eb. 2,’81 Peoples, Newar! 100 300,000} 110.51 | Jan., ’80 
6 New York and Boston. - 200,000 ¢c Mar.14,’81 
New York Bowery 300,000 


dMetropolitan Plate Glass 100,000 
200,000 


4 Peoples, Trenton 50 300,000] 164.48 | Jan., "81 


’ 


Pheenix, Hartford 100 2,000,000] 209.64 | Apr.,’81 


= 
° 


Mar.26,’81 ’ 
May:6,’81 - Prescott, Boston. 100 200,000} 155.87 | Apr., ’81 
Mar.28,’81 Providence Washington, Providence| 50 400,c0co} 123.26 | Jan., '81 
Mar.22,’8: 


x 


New York City 300,000 
New York Equitable -..-. 210,c00 
New York Fire 200,000 
i 500,000 
250,000 








& Revere, Boston : 100 200,000 | 105.67 

Security, New Haven 50 200,000 | ITI.44 

Mayrr,’81 | 

Mar.16,’8 Shoe and Leather, Boston 100 400,000| 146.81 

Apr.25,’81 Springfield, Springfield 100 1,000,000} 136.19 
ay11,’81 St. Paul, St. Paul 100 400,000 | 139.62 

Mayrr1,’81 


North River 350,000 
Pacific 200,000 
Park 200,000 
200,000 
150,000 


a 
ouUnos wWnNuUaw 


Traders, Chicago 100 500,000 | 144.21 
Mayrr1,’81 “ : } 
Apr.29,’81 Union, Philadelphia to | 00,000] 120.38 
May 4,81 United Fi » Phil IO |  200,000/ 110.42 


1,000,000 

200,000 
Republic 300,000 
Rochester German 200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

tar 500,000 
Sterling 200,000 
Stuyvesant 200,000 








* 


|Feb. 15,°81 Washington, Boston too | 400,000} 188.96 
Apr. 1, Br 

y16,’81 
Apr.27,’81 














x 





@ Rate before last capital increase. Now held at 120. ; 

6 Has re-insured its outstanding risks and retired from business. _ sation in 1876 
¢ No dividend has been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization 

d Devoted to insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 

¢ With an additional dividend of 3% per cent on the reserve fund. 

J Sale before last capital increase. 


mag gl N, B.—The above table contains a complete list to date of the joint stock fire and fire 
Oy 4, oF marine insurance companies authorized to do business in New York State. 
ed 


Tradesmens 300,000 
Union 100,000 
United States 250,000 
200,000 
300,000 
250,000 Jan., ’81 | 1 


- 
CuUoUru ss... 





























